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literature was to many young intellectuals a substitute for the
claim to political liberty which could not yet be pressed. Ration-
alism in thought and classicism in art were the closely associated
doctrines of the ruling powers, the kings and the aristocracy.
Romantic tendencies were in the eighteenth century usually the
cloak of a passionate striving for literary, artistic and social liberty.
Sometimes they led to quite a new interest in the past of Germany,
though it was less mediaeval feudalism that attracted the youth
than old Teutonic heroes like Hermann who were regarded as
protagonists of national and political liberty.
Most German romanticists, of course, shared the enthusiasm
for the French Revolution and the general cosmopolitanism of
the time. Under Napoleon's domination they became more
national, and in the war of liberation against the Emperor many
romanticists, such as Arndt, Kleist, Koerner, Arnim and Goerres,
wrote poems or pamphlets breathing fierce hatred of the French
and extolling the German virtues. The main contribution of
romantic thought to the national ideology, however, was the
stressing of the idea of national individuality, and the attempt to
describe and compare the individuality of the Germans with those
of other nations. A survey of their ideas would take much more
space than is available here.1 Romanticism was not a clear-cut
system but a spirit of restless longing and fermentation which
expressed itself in the most various and often inconsistent ways.
Its followers seldom systematically worked out their political ideas,
they rather adumbrated them incidentally in irridescent aphor-
isms, in poems, novels or critical essays. The philosophers among
them realized that romantic emotionalism was not sufficient for
a philosophy, and tried to amalgamate in their thought rational
and irrational elements. It is often difficult, therefore, if not
impossible, to indicate where romanticism begins and where it
ends, and who belonged to it.2
The most important romantic thinkers^ such as the brothers
August Wilhelm and Friedrich Schlegel, always retained a large
measure of cosmopolitanism. A. W. Schlegel wrote in 1803 :
Is the lack of national pride really a great defect ? Is it not
clear that in other nations it often rests on onesidedness, narrow-
mindedness and even mere illusions ? Where the highest interest
of human nature, the development of its most noble forces, is con-
1  I have surveyed the ideas of some romanticists on the national character in my
studies published in the Archw fur Soriakvissenschaft, vol. 54, 1926, pp. 670-715.
2 Kuno Francke in his, excellent chapters on romanticism says ; " The formation
of an international league for the suppression of the terms both of Romanticism and
Classicism would seem to me a truly philanthropic undertaking " (p. 401).